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24 THE RUINS OF EMPIRES. 

And men, aiding one another, seized the nimble goat, the 
timid sheep ; they tamed the patient camel, the fierce bull, the 
impetuous horse ; and, applauding their own industry, they 
sat down in the joy of their souls, and began to taste repose 
and comfort : and self-love, the principle of all reasoning, be- 
came the incitement to every art, and every enjoyment. 

When, therefore, men could pass long days in leisure, and 
in communication of their thoughts, they began to contem- 
plate the earth, the heavens, and their own existence, as 
objects of curiosity and reflection ; they remarked the course 
of the seasons, the action of the elements, the properties of 
fruits and plants ; and applied their thoughts to the multipli- 
cation of their enjoyments. And in some countries, having 
observed that certain seeds contained a wholesome nourish- 
ment in a small volume, convenient for transportation and 
preservation, they imitated the process of nature ; they con- 
fided to the earth rice, barley, and corn, which multiplied to 
the full measure of their hope ; and having found the means 
of obtaining within a small compass and without removal, 
plentiful subsistence and durable stores, they established 
themselves in fixed habitations ; they built houses, villages, 
and towns ; formed societies and nations ; and self-love pro- 
duced all the developments of genius and of power. 

Thus by the aid of his own faculties, man has raised himself 
to the astonishing height of his present fortune. Too happy 
if, observing scrupulously the law of his being, he had faith- 
fully fulfilled its only and true object ! But, by a fatal impru- 
dence, sometimes mistaking, sometimes transgressing its 
limits, he has launched forth into a labyrinth of errors and 
misfortunes; and self-love, sometimes unruly, sometimes 
blind, became a principle fruitful in calamities. 
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pereth every empire where justice is practised, where the 
powerful are restrained, and the poor protected by the laws ; 
where the weak live in safety, and all enjoy the rights given 
by nature and a compact formed in justice. 

These are the principles by which people are judged ! this 
the true religion which regulates the destiny of empires, and 
which, O Ottomans, hath governed yours ! Interrogate your 
ancestors, ask of them by what means they rose to greatness ; 
when few, poor and idolaters, they came from the deserts of 
Tartary and encamped in these fertile countries ; ask if it was 
by Islamism, till then unknown to them, that they conquered 
the Greeks and the Arabs, or was it by their courage, their 
prudence, moderation, spirit of union — the true powers of the 
social state ? Then the Sultan himself dispensed justice, and 
maintained discipline. The prevaricating judge, the extortion- 
ate governor, were punished, and the multitude lived at ease. 
The cultivator was protected from the rapine of the janissary, 
and the fields prospered ; the highways were safe, and com- 
merce caused abundance. You were a band of plunderers, 
but just among yourselves. You subdued nations, but did 
not oppress them. Harrassed by their own princes, they 
preferred being your tributaries. What matters it, said the 
Christian, whether my ruler breaks or adores images, if he 
renders justice to me ? God will judge his doctrines in the 
heavens above. 

You were sober and hardy ; your enemies timid and ener- 
vated ; You were expert in battle, your enemies unskillful ; 
your leaders were experienced, your soldiers warlike and 
disciplined. Booty excited ardor, bravery was rewarded, 
cowardice and insubordination punished, and all the springs 
of the human heart were in action. Thus you vanquished 
a hundred nations, and of a mass of conquered kingdoms 
compounded an immense empire. 

But other customs have succeeded; and in the reverses 
attending them, the laws of nature have still exerted their 
force. After devouring your enemies, your cupidity, still 
insatiable, has reacted on itself, and, concentrated in your 
own bowels, has consumed you. 

Having become rich, you have quarrelled for partition and 
enjoyment, and disorder hath arisen in every class of society. 
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suffer them to become free ; and sometimes enlightened 
chiefs, who, from a principle of virtue, will free them. 

And when nations, free and enlightened, shall become like 
great individuals, the whole species will have the same facili- 
ties as particular portions now have ; the communication of 
knowledge will extend from one to another, and thus reach 
the whole. By the law of imitation, the example of one peo- 
ple will be followed by others, who will adopt its spirit and 
Its laws. Even despots, perceiving that they can no longer 
maintain their authority without justice and beneficence, will 
soften their sway from necessity, from rivalship ; and civiliza- 
tion will become universal. 

There will be established among the several nations an 
equilibrium of force, which, restraining them all within the 
bounds of the respect due to their reciprocal rights, shall put 
an end to the barbarous practice of war, and submit their dis- 
putes to civil arbitration.* The human race will become one 
great society, one individual family, governed by the same 
spirit, by common laws, and enjoying all the happiness of 
which their nature is susceptible. 

Doubtless this great work will be long accomplishing; 
because the same movement must be given to an immense 
body ; the same leaven must assimilate an enormous mass of 
heterogeneous parts. But this movement shall be effected ; 
its presages are already to be seen. Already the great society, 
assuming in its course the same characters as partial societies 
have done, is evidently tending to a like result. At first dis- 
connected in all its parts, it saw its members for a long time 
without cohesion ; and this general solitude of nations formed 
its first age of anarchy and childhood ; divided afterwards by 
chance into irregular sections, called states and kingdoms, 
it has experienced the fatal effects of an extreme inequality of 
wealth and rank ; and the aristocracy of great empires has 
formed its second age ; then, these lordly states disputing 
for preeminence, have exhibited the period of the shock of 
factions. 

* What is a people ? An individual of the society at large. What a war 7 A 
duel between two individual people. In what manner ought a society to act 
when two of its members fight? Interfere and reconcile, or repress them. !■ 
the days of the Abb4 de Saint Pierre this was treated as a dream, but happily for 
the human race it begins to be realized. 
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People. — Kings are inseperable from their nations. Our 
king cannot be with you ; you possess only his phantom. 

And the military governors came forward. The people are 
timorous, said they ; we must threaten them ; they will sub- 
mit only to force. Soldiers, chastise this insolent multitude. 

People. — Soldiers, you are of our blood! Will you strike 
your brothers, your relatives ? If the people perish who will 
nourish the army ? 

And the soldiers, grounding their arms, said to the chiefs : 
We are likewise the people ; show us the enemy ! 

Then the ecclesiastical governors said : There is but one 
resource left. The people are superstitious ; we must frighten 
them with the names of God and religion. 

Our dear brethren ! our children ! God has ordained us to 
govern you. 

People. — ^Show us your credentials from God ! 

Priests. — You must have faith ; reason leads astray. 

People. — Do you govern without reason ? 

Priests. — God commands peace! Religion prescribes 
obedience. 

People. — Peace supposes justice. Obedience implies con- 
viction of a duty. 

Priests. — Suffering is the business of this world. 

People. — Show us the example. 

Priests. — Would you live without gods or kings ? 

People. — We would live without oppressors. 

Priests. — You must have mediators, intercessors. 

People. — Mediators with God and with the king! courtiers 
and priests, your services are too expensive : we will hence- 
forth manage our own affairs. 

And the little group said : We are lost ! the multitude are 
enlightened. 

And the people answered : You are safe ; since we are en- 
lightened we will commit no violence; we only claim our 
rights. We feel resentments, but we will forget them. We 
were slaves, we might command ; but we only wish to be free, 
and liberty is but justice. 
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mode of acting, and his attributes. While they agree that his 
pretended transformation into man is an enigma above the 
human understanding, they dispute on the junction or dis- 
tinction of his two wills and his two natures, on his change 
of substance, on the real or fictitious presence, on the mode 
of incarnation, etc. 

Hence those innumerable sects, of which two or three 
hundred have already perished, and three or four hundred 
others, which still subsist, display those numberless banners 
which here distract your sight. 

The first in order, surrounded by a group in varied and 
fantastic dress, that confused mixture of violet, red, white, 
black and speckled garments — with heads shaved, or with 
tonsures, or with short hair — with red hats, square bonnets, 
pointed mitres, or long beards, is the standard of the Roman 
pontiff, who, uniting the civil government to the priesthood, 
has erected the supremacy of his city into a point of religion, 
and made of his pride an article of faith. 

On his right you see the Greek pontiff, who, proud of the 
rivalship of his metropolis, sets up equal pretensions, and 
supports them against the Western church by the priority of 
that of the East. On the left are the standards of two recent 
chiefs,* who, shaking off a yoke that had become tyrannical, 
have raised altar against altar in their reform, and wrested 
half of Europe from the pope. Behind these are the subaltern 
sects, subdivided from the principal divisions, the Nestorians, 
the Eutycheans, the Jacobites, the Iconoclasts, the Anabap- 
tists, the Presbyterians, the Wicliffites, the Osiandrians, the 
Manicheans, the Pietists, the Adamites, the Contemplatives, 
the Quakers, the Weepers, and a hundred others,t all of dis- 
tinct parties, persecuting when strong, tolerant when weak, 
hating each other in the name of a God of peace, forming 
each an exclusive heaven in a religion of universal charity, 
dooming each other to pains without end in a future state, 
and realizing in this world the imaginary hell of the other. 

* Lather and Calvin. 

t Consult upon this subject Dtcttonnaxre des Hirsiiespar VAhhi Pluquet, in two 
Yolumes 8vo. ; a work admirably calculated to inspire the mind with philosophy, 
in the sense that the Lacedemonians taught the children temperance by showfog 
to them the drunken Helots. 
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And he was going to begin ttie history of the wars and 
slaughters of Christianity, when the legislator, demanding 
silence, suspended this scene of discord. 

The monks, affecting a tone of meekness and humility, 
exclaimed : " It is not ourselves that we would avenge ; it 
is the cause of God ; it is the glory of God that we defend." 

"And what right have you, more than we," said the Imans, 
" to constitute yourselves the representatives of God ? Have 
you privileges that we have not ? Are you not men like us ? " 

"To defend God," said another group, "to pretend to 
avenge him, is to insult his wisdom and his power. Does he 
not know, better than men, what befits his dignity ? " 

" Yes," replied the monks, " but his ways are secret." 

" And it remains for you to prove," said the Rabbins, " that 
you have the exclusive privilege of understanding them." 

Then, proud of finding supporters to their cause, the Jews 
thought that the books of Moses were going to be triumphant, 
when the Mobed (high priest) of the Parses obtained leave to 
speak. 

" We have heard," said he, " the account of the Jews and 
Christians of the origin of the world ; and, though greatly 
mutilated, we find in it some facts which we admit. But we 
deny that they are to be attributed to the legislator of the 
Hebrews. It was not he who made known to men these sub- 
lime truths, these celestial events. It was not to him that God 
revealed them, but to our holy prophet Zoroaster : and the 
proof of this is in the very books that they refer to. Examine 
with attention the laws, the ceremonies, the precepts estab- 
lished by Moses in those books ; you will not find the slightest 
indication, either expressed or understood, of what constitutes 
the basis of the Jewish and Christian theology. You nowhere 
find the least trace of the immortality of the soul, or of a future 
life, or of heaven, or of hell, or of the revolt of the principal 
angel, author of the evils of the human race. These ideas 
were not known to Moses, and the reason is very obvious : 
it was not till four centuries afterwards that Zoroaster first 
evangelized them in Asia.* 

*See the Chronology of the Twelve Ages, in which I conceive myself to hare 
clearly proved that Moses lived about i^oo years before Jesus Christ, and 
Zoroaster about a thousand. 
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seizes on and creates opportunities favorable to him: he 
thereby provides for his present and future safety in a certain 
and secure manner, whereas the imprudent man, who calcu- 
lates neither his steps nor liis conduct, nor eflforts, nor resist- 
ance, falls every instant into difficulties and dangers, which 
sooner or later impair his faculties and destroy his existence. 

Q. When the Gospel says, " Happy are the poor of spirit," 
does it mean the ignorant and imprudent ? 

A, No ; for, at the same time that it recommends the sim- 
plicity of doves, it adds the prudent cunning of serpents. By 
simplicity of mind is meant uprightness, and the precept of 
the Gospel is that of nature. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON TEMPERANCE. 

Q, What is temperance ? 

A, It is a regular use of our faculties, which makes us never 
exceed in our sensations the end of nature to preserve us ; it 
is the moderation of the passions. 

Q. Which is the vice contrary to temperance? 

A. The disorder of the passions, the avidity of all kind of 
enjoyments, in a word, cupidity. 

Q. Which are the principal branches of temperance ? 

A, Sobriety, and continence or chastity. 

Q. How does the law of nature prescribe sobriety ? 

A, By its powerful influence over our health. The sober 
man digests with comfort ; he is not overpowered by the weight 
of aliments ; his ideas are clear and easy ; he fulfills all his 
functions properly ; he conducts his business with intelligence ; 
his old age is exempt from infirmity ; he does not spend his 
money in remedies, and he enjoys, in mirth and gladness, the 
wealth which chance and his own prudence have procured 
him. Thus, from one virtue alone, generous nature derives 
innumerable recompenses. 

Q. How does it prohibit gluttony ? 

A. By the numerous evils that are attached to it The 
glutton, oppressed with aliments, digests with anxiety; his 



